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The Holy People gave instructions for social conduct, for planting,
for weaving, for making baskets, and for the many different cere-
monials, and these instructions are handed down in stories from one
generation of Navahos to the next. Everything the Navaho sees as
he looks about the countryside reminds him of the Holy People and
these stories, and reassures him that, if he does as he should, he will
have success, good health, and "good hope." Belief so firmly planted
in the very core of a people is, of course, likely to remain there. It
is not to be wondered that, although a fair number of Navahos
attend mission services and take part in mission activities, are bap-
tized perhaps, and say they believe in Christianity, very few indeed
replace their native faith with the new one. Rather they add the
new one to what they already have.
It is possible that in the course of years the Navahos may come to
live like white people and to think and act more like white people
than is now the case. Until that time, in order to understand them,
we must learn about their tribal history, their social organization,
their way of living and of getting along with each other, their reli-
gion and philosophy of life. These matters have been discussed at
length in The Navaho (see Preface), and material will also be found
in numerous other publications.2 Only with such a background of
facts can we hope to grasp Betsy's position with regard to white
people and to her own people, the position of the various individual
children in this study, and the significance of what the study shows
about Navaho psychology.3
2 See Clyde Kluckhohn and Katherine Spencer, A Bibliography of the Navaho In-
dians (New York: J. J. Augustine, 1940) for publications to 1939, and the bibliography
in The Navaho for later references.
8 The reader will find more about Betsy in Chapter 9 and Appendix II.